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ABSTRACT 



in Sweden' 
The first 
f roirv 1940 



This. paper examines educational reform and practices 
1940 to ^the prjesent'. There are three majop sections, 
section discusses the first generation of school reforms 
up to the end o*f thq ^sixties, "Section two examines the 
second generation of school reforms which started in the late sixties 
;and a<re stJill going on. The Swedi-slj school reforms can be defscribed 
in terms of, two l^pes pf cycles: the^reform cycl^e and the adjustment 
cycle. The i^st generation of reforms ^aimed at an^ intfrgrated, ^ 
comprehensive organization of the school system on all levels. This 
was fne basis for the' second generation •of reforms,, which aimed at 
in€egratin»g the schooT into 4he community and adjusting resources to 
loc^l deinands> thereby partly decentralizing the school system. The 
cq^nsequence of the reforms has been tfhat their' primary ideological- 
motivi has been built mainly^ into the outer^ organization of the 
school systeipi. and the overall gtfals but has not been absorbed Hn the 
detailed syllabus. The third. section of "the paper looks at'the newest 
and .most exciting *ideas that have emerged in Sweden during the last 
decade. For example, in the new cu'rricul^Qi there has been 'a shift froib 
curriculum units to a donpept .or thematic approach. This mean^ that 
for jeach subject th^' Central concepts to be mastered must be defined 
and the teaching must center around these concepts. ^ (Author/RM) * 
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The^ post-war educational reforms In th^ industrialized^ 

countries were reforms aimed at changing the responsibiMty 

of the school and thus resulted in prolonged' schooling 

and comprehensive educational systems. These r^form^ have^ 

of, course r to be seen a^ a continuation of the pedagogical 

changes brougl\t alDout by industrialization and migration.* 

In that sense the educational reforms o*f the -fifties and 

the sixties^' carried on a progressive educational movement' 

from the beginning of this century which was^ to agree with 

Cremin r : . .. . "a many-aided effort to use *the schools to 
. • ' " • ! I 

improve the lives of individuals. In -the mind, of Progressives 

tn^s meant several things. ^Firsf^^Ui meant broadening -tho^ 

program an^d function- of the school. Secondj it meant applying 

in the classroom the pedagogical , principles detived from <> 

new* scientific research in psychology ^and the social sciences. 

Thirdj it meant tailoring *Uns true tion m&he- ahd more to ihe^ 

different kinds and Qlasses of children who were b^dng brought 

within the purview of the Jch'ool. .,.\ , Finally j Progressivism 

implied the radical faith that culture- could bB democratized 

without being vulgarized^ the faith that everyone could 

share not only the benefits of the neio, -sciences ^but in the,- 

'pursuit' of the* aris c^a^' weZZ^'* • (Cremiri, 1961, pp. viii'^^ix). 



Tljere is in progressivism basic notion that the future 
,Can be planned by the aid of science. For education th'is* 
means not only the rational; planning of the educational system 
as such but even the rational planning and^ carrying out of 
teaching within the walls of classrooms, 

^he pos\Ji-war educational reforms in Sweden, especially .then a 
On thQ compulsory level, have many times been used as 
examples of profound educational changes. One reason that 
these reforms have attracted' so mucfh inter'national interest ^ 
is that they appear and are described as rational planned 
reform's. Thus vterif ying -the basic j)rog^ressivist4ye;?assumption 
that education can be developed rationally anqi in an inter- 

• play between decision-makers ai^d researchers, " 

In this invited paper I have been asked to reply to Ahre'e 

questions: , • ) 

Z, What are-^the newest and moat exiting ideas concerning 

curriculum thai have emerged in Sweden during the past 

decade? ' ' ^ 

2. To what extent have these ideas influenced practice? ^ 

• 5, What lessons, can- curriculum theorists le.arn from the ♦ ^ 

study of school practice? 

Basically I 2;:efuse to accept the idea that schooling or edu- 
cation is changed by innovations. Innovations as conceptual . 
and idealistic? structWes^can o3^ -course be formed but \nno- ^ 
vatipns as the basis of cjiarige of educational systems and 
curricula <;an be profoundly questioned, ^ / ' 

An educational innovation is not formed in an^empty space/ 
which.of .cour.se is truistic to say, Bujt it^.tis important ^to 
recogniz^ the context of formulation , where i^inovations are ^ 
created reflecting then prevailing idea's^ aboui whatVeduca\ion ^ 
is and ought to be. In the. moment an. innovatioja is imp-lemente(^, 
1ft will^b.e transformed to a. cont-ext of rearization ." The con-' 
ditions regulating the context of formulation' and. the context 
of realization are quite different'. especially then concerning 
how the, innovation is legitimated. - . ■ • 



an innovation has an ^impact on schooling it is flot 
.btcause of the innovation in itself but that tfhe practi-ce- 
*tnat can \be ^formed responds ^to needs a^^d that there are ' 
power conditions that can' mobilize a' justification of an 
;innovatio;i.. In following that line of thinking I have' to 
point put briefly .the. main components constituting the 
changes^of the* Swedish educational system. It is within 
.that specif i»c context to which these three ques'tions will 
be responded. In^brief, my standpoint is that curriculum 
changes are built neither on rational decisions, nor 
innovations, 6ut are an interplay between scientific wor-^/ 
ideas, t;raditions^, values, piv;er relaticrns in the socie^ty 
and coincidencesio This is the standpol^Lnt'- from 'which I will 
answer; the questions suggested, for this paper. 

' ' ' ' • • . *" 

The ^-efQrm of the compulsory schodl. System in Sweden began 

in 194 0 and ended ^.n 1962 with a parliamentary decision on 

/Qhe. curriculum for *the nine-year comprehensive school. This 

decision led to demands for a reform of the high school 

system, whioh was implemented in 1966 and of a reform of 

tertiary education that was' implemented An 1977.. The' 

post-war reform of the Swedish educational system can he 

despribed as two m^in reform cycles (cf. Lundgren, 1977, 1981 

Within each reform cycle we c\n identify an adjustment cycle. 

THe first malji reform cycle ihcludes the reforms from 1940 ' 

. UR to the end the sixties ^^he first generation of 

modern school .'reforms. The second generation started in 

.the late sixties and is still going on. 

> * * • 

•During the fo3;ties there were, besides the seven-year el emeri- 
,tary school, seven other- school forms, for example four-Vear 
*4nd five-year lower secbndary schools, the practical lower 
s'^condary school, the six-year and seven-year gi^Xs' ' ^ 
municipal school. At the high school* level a similar divided 

.scene existed. This differentiation created problems concern 



the responsibility for financing between local. .authorities. 
anc3, central authorities anc^, paroblems in defining levels ^of 
competence for further schooling. A very divided educational 
system Creates obvl^ous adminigtjrative problems calling for 
more comprehensive Schooling., 

It is possible"^ to -Identify foui: motives of main importance 
^^f or -the beginhing of the lirst generation of school reforms.- 
Firstj^ the ^changes in the population structure. During the 
period .1943 - 1952 the humbers of children within school . - 
age increased. From the mid-twenties until, the end o^f -the 
forties the number •qf the students in^he lower secondary 
school increased .from 10% 'of an age^ cohort to '38%, which 
clearly illiistrates the individual demarifls for education « 
as- a , ^consequence of the more close relations between ,educa- * 
tion ^nd the labour market-- that more technical advanced 
produgtion processes brought forward- (cf ..Broady, 1980, ' . 
Lundgren 1981b).. These increases in the nuiriber of ^students* 
were mainly an urban phenomisnon, which put |nto fociis the 
allobation of reso^urces within ttie country. The urbanisation 
is also the Second* motive J^or school reforms. From the be- 
ginning of the 19th century ^until the .beginning of the 
20tt^^entury, the urban population doubled (from .10% to 20%). 
Around' 1943 another doubling had taken place and by 1950 
more than half ^of the po'pulatiQn lived, in urban areas (51.5%) 
Thirdly the changes in' the Wbrld- of life connected education 
more^ closely than before with the labour market. As DahllSf 
points out in^.his review of e'ducational planning in Sweden 
"These demqnda from, the society' can^ for example^ be ex^ 
plained hy^the ahange\in' a tr nature within the various 
branohe.a of the economy as a result of technical changes and 
rationalization procedures^ A well known examp.le of the 
fact that demand^ of this t'ype have (^pnsequences for the 
education of qua 



lified lablur is^offered by $ome estimates 



from the fifties over the ^ relationship between production-^ - 
development and the proportion .of engineers among^ the total 
^numbers of emp^lpyed within industry^ the ^so-aalled engineer 
density ' ... .Xhe engineer densiJ^-y increased from/ I. 6% -in' ^ /. 
193S to 3'. 2% in 195^9\" (Dahll5f, 1971,. p. 12, our translation) 
T^ie, fourth motive was the political, oije of creating a demo- . 
cratic school for%a democratic sociejty. The impact of the^ 
development of fascism in Europe gave the school a central • 
role in building the political base for a democrajtic society. 

The first generation of school reforms was centered 
around the forming, of a comprehends ive school system. 
This comprehensive school system can of cour«e be seen as 
an innovation. An innovation that was created and articulated 
during the early^part of this century. The* context for this 
formulation was a. society in change, in which schooling * 
became moxe ^'nd more linked to the labour-market, in which 
administrative problems in coordinating a differentiated • 
school syst^,- 3ppntan,eously responding to new demands from 
production, and in which political demands on~ increasing 
time for schooling and moulding a new citizen gave the 
basic legitimative structure. The formulation , of this 
innovation was done in a context in which the politTcians 
could handle the plajining process. -The^/lresult was a political 
compromise, when this decision was to b4 transfor^med to 
the context of realization the ideas of the compretieiisive 
school were transformed. The ^dbmprehensive school had to be 
adjusted tp an established pedagogical tradition and td 
a society in rapid change. The power over the school system 
was also transformed from the field of poiltics to the field 
of practice, where administrative and uniorty interests ^ 
dominated, just to mention two power structures. The school 
that' was formed and realized was then quite somethi^^ else 
than what was formulated from^he beginning. Thus the inno- 
vation had left the world of ^eas and sucdjessively been 



■6. . , 

transformed to the world of pedagogical , reality . I will 
not discuss the comprehensivis school 4^. an educational 
innovation, but just indi^cate this ^ process, where an inno- ' 
vation is formulated, realized and thereby , gives birth to 
ideas for new innovations. 1 

The first generation of^school reforms . * ' ^ - ' 

In order to describe the changes of the Swedish school 
system I must start »with the planning procedure. 

,The members of the various school committees anS commissions 
that have investigated the educational system and proposed new 
reforms were appointed by Parliament. The repprts of the work 
of these comntittees wer^ published as official documents 
(SOU) which were sent to various inter^^ed gr^ps^ 
institutions and organizations and ^presented to the public 
for comment. These reports and their reactions were then 
used as a basis in the prepara-tion df a Bill v/hich wa^ 
presented to Parliament. After the passage 6,f the Bill',, 
the National 'Board ;Of Education (NBE) was given the respon- 
sibility for developing the curricula and .carr^4.ng out th^. 
school reform as contained in the Bill. , ^ • ( 



The work of reforming the school system and creatiiL^ the 
nine-i.year compulsory school was begun by the School Comihittee 
of 1940. The wartime coalition government set up a committee 
of experts with* fourteen edpcators and university ihen under 
the leadership of the -Minister of Ecclesiastics (in S\fi^eden' 
this Ministry had charge, of education at , that time) . It is 
true that the compulsory school had already undergone pro-' ^ 
found changes, but the purpose of the^l 940 School Committee 
was to reach aiv^ overall view of future school planning. The 
Committee's directives included not'' only the reform of the 
compulsory school, but also of the high schools (SOU 1944:20). 
In 194 6 the Committee wasksuperiseded by a parliamentary School 
Commission, (soy 1948:27) . ' 

.• '.. . ■■■ J . : " - 

. . • -N .9 



The School' Commission formulated ten mai-n pbjectives for <the 
school system: care, study ^training/ language and mathema- ^ 
tical skillsv. general ^culture education, aesthetic training, 
^practical,, training-, ^vocational 'tra^ining, spcial ^r^ining, 
.health, education and personality development; It was proposed 
that' methods should be'brought up 1y) date, that pupils 'be 
more strongly motivated to participate in school work 'and 
that instruction should be more individualized. The constajit " 
qlPanges in society, it was said; demanded nob only factual 
knowledge "hut also ability and skill ifi, disco^J^ering and ^ 
assimilSiting' nevj Jcnowled^e. Here arose a long-debated question 
concerning the influencing of pXipils' " atti'tudes. The pupil.s. 
were to be encouraged to work both independently and to 
•evaluate critically what they learned. 

"Inatrmstion must nat he authoritarian as it would be 
if Ct 8erved\a particulal? political doctrinej even if^^thia 
doctrine yere democracy's own. Quito, the contrary j demo- 
< cratic "ine^truction must be~iya8ed-^u)r\ q 8cientific\.fqundation 
(SOU r948:27, p. J. Our, translation) ' ^ 

a| change /in tf[e curriculuirt content was proposed, The-subjecjbs 
of Swedish literature/ hi s tdry, " geography, biology, physics' * 
and chemistry were to be enlarged, along with practical 
subjects, and English would be taught one ye^r earlier than 
before, beginning with grade five. The school would be 
organized^ as a niiie-^year undif^rentiated compulsory schocd . * 

In 1950 a School Bill was introduced in Parliament (Prop. 
1950:70), and the establishment of a 'ten-year experimental 
period was decided, upon. |^ ' 

In 1957 Parliament established a new Preparatory Committee^ 
to draw up the plans for the compulsory school on the fcasis 
of the experiences of the experimental period. The Prepaitatoify 
Committee was -directed to set down the goals of thfe school. 



its orgatiization, tH^. estimated financial cositSs^nd necessary 
changes iri^the^l^w. This Committee* -reported' tp Parliament in 
19a2 (SOU 1961:31), which voted in the sahfe year for' the 
K-ritroductibn of ^t^e nihe^-year compulsory school- "grundskolan") • ' 

Although, the post-war school debate had concerned, itself , mainly 
with the form of the'new compulsory school, the directives 
for th^ School Conj^nittee/of 1940 had also included the inves- 
tigation of the academic h,igh school '("gymnasiuA?') . S&, in 1953' 
th6 N&tionaV Board of ^Education changed the organization and' • 
'curri^lum ofth^se schools, iWt these changes were 6nly 

^provisional and a: Preparatory Commit,tee for the -academic high • 
school was -set up in 1960. The 1957 Preparatory Committee had 
proposed a^ contiiuiation school* ("fackskola") and in 1962 a> 
special preparatory dts>mmittee'/for the continuation school was.* 
setctip. I'he entire system of ^secondary /education w^s now under* ' 
control. ^'The -^ropcfsalp for the academic high school (SOU 1963:42) 

^andjthe cqntinuation school (SOU 1963: 50)\ were presented in 
1963 -and ParliamentN a'ccepted them in^ 1964 The Preparatory 
dc^imnittee for Vocational Schools presented its first report ' 
iA^^i966 (SOU 1966:3) . - ' • < 

T,he reform of the ^secondary school 'system was a direct con- 
* sequence of the- compulsory school reform. As with the primary 
level, th'e demands for /change in the secondary ^sgJiodl''wer&^'' 
clearly expressed Qoncerri^ing the^uaritTty of students examined 
as well As the students' knowledge and skill repertoires. As 
an example of a study carried out' for the Committee concerning 
the quahtitative dimension of the school system Harnqvist (I'SSS) 
estimated 'the "talent reserve." Even if there' were djLfferences 
in estimation rel-ated' to methods used, the outcomes clearlj^ 
showed a great potential of individuaPs for further education. 
With an increase of demands for jnanpower in academic anja pro- 
fessional *area^>^,the development of this potential was a necessity 
as well as a question of educational equaMty. 

^ * ' 1 

. • 11 

• * 

iui ' 



The launchving of a continuation sfchool*^ was an expression of* 
, the demand for jnanpower. ^dupated ^4:o a level between the^'aca- 
demic high school and the con\pulsbry school. * ;^ • 

Hence, the^ contii^uation school fvfffiiled demand* fi^m the . 
expanding^;^ryice sector (i.e. ^ niirsing, teaching, etc>K 
TKe continuation school,' and later the corresponding lines 
within the integr^a±ed high schqpl, ^were also the basis for' 
further eaucatifin within special -s^ghoo Is (for example nurjaeri- 
school, teacher- c511fege, etp.), as^we^l as granting; qualify 
cations to engineer and economists. . *" 

In 1971, a. new , integrated ^high' schqol began amalgamating the 

tgymnasium", coi?tinu^tiori "schodl . and' the vocational 

. . school. It i^luded 2-2 "diffferenf study lines, and:" the length 

of |Scho*olin^ari6d ^rom ^4'*years. The 3-' and 4-year' lines 
. .more or l.ess corresponded to the _earj.ier academic high school, 

while" the 2-year lines "correspon^d td tlje form:er continu|,tion 
, and vocationMi sphQsJlls. > I J . . ^ 

Wuch.of this' reform work was linked to the-lQeaof recurrent 
f " education. The rea sort for this is ^hat,'^ with the pjroicynga- 

t ion; Of schacrring, the- increasing number pr individuals who • - 
. have pot been given the "opportunities of .dontinuous studies 
• ^demand more .education and need jnore edufcation^ 'The reason 
•^^.for the increase fri" recurrejit'^ducatiiiif is due not only to tlie 
• desire to provide 'ever yoAe with the opportunity to study» but " 
' alsbv .to. changes in the labor-market. Hence, the development 
of the non-fotmal educational system "(study circles, etc.) ' ' 
has paralleled that, of- the' formal system. .Financial support 
given to adults increased "as well, and the' entrance requirement 
to universities were changed to* favour students wifelj forking 
experience. . ^- . 

In 1968 a cbmmittee <^n tertiary education was created, con-. 
V ,sistj;ng of the Heads of the National Bpard of Education and 
the National Labor Market' Board and University Chancellors\ 



It was headed by the State Secretary tor the Ministry of 
Educajiion,^ The committee had to draft a proposal for the . 
planning of education at the tertiary level IdViring the' - ' 
.70 's.* . . V 

The tendency towards more regulated studies was heavily 
criticized by students and teachers. The main opposition 
centered a'round the question of' the extent to which the 
demands of the labor market should gover^i the single 
student* S; choice of study. This opposition eventually led 
to the changing of the first proposal (UKAS) • 

The "earlier mentioned committee (U 68) p^ublished their main 

proposals in 19.73 (SOU 1973:2; SOU 1973:12, SOU 1973:47). 
•|fn, ^y, 1975 Parliament decided upon a. new reform of the' 

whole tertiary level, to be impleiiiented in, July, 1977. 

This reform changed drastically the whole 'tertiary level. 

The m^i'n thrust of the reform "is that all tertiary"* education 
'is organized compj-ehensively.' The country'is divided into 

regions that work" in accordance with regional demands oh 
,tertiar^€ducation. Societal .influence has increased in the 

sensel tha^ the .boar;ds of' the different regions are composed . 

of representatives from unions a^nd interest groups. The 
.various ^udy lines are adjusted to each other in terms ofT 

the over-arching goals. Finally, 'ail tertiary .education is ■ 

organized in ' various study lines which arim at^specific sectors 

of the labor market. ■ 

Trom OU16 point of -View, interesting aspects of these 
reforms are the links between those reforms, relating them to 
different educational levels. A major characteristic of all / 
these reforms has been that they were organizational reforms, 
which were motivated" by two things. The first and most 
visible. motive has been the^sociai one aiming at the creation, 
of a. school system that offers the same-opportunities for every- 
one.. The second motiv^ has .been to create a school 'systeirf>;th^t:, 
qualifies labor in accordancd with thej structural^" changes * ' 
in society. * . .v/" ' ' ' 



\ 



11 V ' ■ . . 

The^last step in what we have described here as the 

£l>n3t modern reform cycle was the reform of the^ pre-school . 

In 1.9'68 a committee concerning pre-school. education and - 
day-care centers was established .-The objectives for this 
committee were to: * . 

1, Investigate the goals for the activities in pre-schools 
• and day-care centers* 

2. Provide recommendations concerning the content and design 

<j - , 

of these activities* 
3*, Penetrate the forms and the extent* of a pre-school* 
4* t)iscuss how pi^-schools should be related .to day-care* ^ 

• centers. v 

* ^ ^ • V / • ' 

In 1974 (SOU 1974:42) the committee published* its proposal, 
and in 1975 the Parliament -decided ^tipon the pre-schbol reforms. 
Pre^school begins at six years of age, is one year long, and - 
is not compulsory. There is no pre-school curriculum, but 
Siri the guidelines for aotivities a specific type of pedagogy 
is put forward. The main idea ("dialogue-pedagogy") is an 

♦ amalgamation of theories developed by -Piaget and Homburger 
Eriksson, .with seeds of thoughts from Paulio Freire. Because 
of tW lack of a formal curriculum, this peljagogy could be 
called an "invisible pedagogy" (s'ee /Bernstein, 1975). 

With the proposals for the refo^s of the tertiary and ' ^ 
pre-school levels, thq first generation of modern Sj^dish school 
reforms, which began witli the work of the 1940 Scliool^Commi^tee 
ended. The reform of the compulsory school,, which was linked 
to 'changes in the economic and social structure of society ) 
triggered off the refprms of the secondary level. The next 
step was a more comprehensively organized tertiary system, 
-and the last s%i^p was the introduction of a pre-school system 
related to the comprehensive school* ^\ 

In this development/ certain common features are discernable.. 
One is that these reforms have all been organizational reforms, 
as was po^inted .out earlier. The second is that these reforms* 

■ ■ .. m ■ \ - • \' . .. 
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Fig. 1. A schematic overview of the first cycle of educational 
in Sweden. * , * 

have been carried out in order to create an educational system 

that gives equality of opportunity to all those entering 

school. The third is that the reforms, have been successively 

adjusted to a society that/ at the same-time^ became Increasing- 

.ly industrialized and. urbanized. The fourth is that these re-' 

forms have demanded a more' and, more centralized system of 

educational administration. The impleme;atation and continuous 

revi^sions of the school systems have needed "in-built , . r 

cycl6s" o£ reforms (the adjustment reforms) to be handled 



by a bureaucratic organ^ization. Hence, as new reforms have ,^ 
been implemented, power and control o^/er the educational system 
has successively moved from politically-appointed persons 
to bureaucfaically-appointed^ persons • 

The changes in economic structure during the si;K:^ies and 
the seventies were characterized by the Increasing concentra- 
tion of .ownership and decision-making processes within Indufet^-y, 
and an increasingly active state policy. The passage of the 
school reforms constitutes a ' good- examjile of the latter / 
development. Small industries, businesses arid small-scale 
f arming 'diminished because of a concentration into larger 
units. This was coupled with an increasing concentration of 
the population into urban areas. The new comprehensive schodls, 
with all study lines deman(fed fairly great school units. The 
newly built schools were often locate(J in housing areas which- 
had 'grown up as a. result of this concentration to urban areas. 
One consequence of this type of planning ,waa that the larger . 
schools often had more social problems than the smaller ones/^ 
and also tended to receive fewer resources. -For example, the 
teacher-^student ratio was set at. 1:28^ and a new teacheif 
eould be' employed after -this ratio was passed. Hence; in a 
small school ah extra student to a class of 28 would result 
in two classes of 14 and 15 students respectively. But an 
extira student to 10 classes of 28 students' each woul^ only 
lead to 11 classes of 26 students each. 

The concentration of school problems to certain^ mainly 
suburban:, areas constituted a^,basic motive for the second^j^^ 
cycLe of reforms. Another was -the increasing awareness o^^^ • 
the manner in which the comprehensive school functioned 
in relation to its goals. For example, the most popular i, 
courses t>f study \fere the theoretical ones, a;id this choice 
was, fur1:hermore/!tlnked. to social background ^nd sex. * ' 

In 1970, the new curricTului^i suggested-by the *NatTOhal Board 
of Education I was implemented. The general featuire of this 
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curricula^ was to .make the comprehensive school still more 
comprehensive. The great variation in study choices offered 
earlier was decreased tp only a few, and th^se weM so ^ 
arranged that "they could all grant the necessary qualifications 
for the new; integrated secondary school system. 



This newHFfefo'rm meant that the frames' were stronger,. The 
coinprehensive school had more or less inherited a curri.culxim 
f rom^ the paraiial school system which had be,en adjustisd 
so 'that -all studeirftS should have the chance to continue to 
high school, but at the same time the high school system [ 
demanded specific prerequisites. Thus, the streaming ^within 
the comprehensive school actually followed fairly closely 
the streaming in the earlier, paral-lel schopl sys^ms^ The 
change of 1970 also meant that^ individual choice' dxriiinished^ 
because of the tehdency towards mote theoretical courses \ 
>f study. Students who. could choose pr^cticalljy-oriented 
courses in Grade 9 in 1962 had now to take more theoretical 
- subjects. Thus, ^* the general trend has been an increase in 
the heterogeneity of school ci^sses in accordance with 
$pecific prerequisites that were determined by the high 
schools The combination of it has meant ^ greater degree of 
differentiation' within the school system. , 

Some ot^her changes did occur, course, such as the intro- 
duction of ;a "free choice activity, in which the students 
could choosd the activities they Wished. In general, however, 

• the -trend was towards change to more theoretically- 
oriented courses of study. To som^ exter^t, this change 
explains the increase .in remedial teaching during the 
seventies, as differentiation, was manifested not only in 

I course-of-study choice/I but also' in the amount of remedial 
teaching. . ' * 



The quantitative develofJment in remedial resources is 
amply illustrated in rhe figurfe below, from the report of 
the 1970 Co^nmittee on the internal workings of the. school 
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Fj-g. 2. The development on the use of special* classes (SC) 
and remedial teaching (RT) between 1961/62 and 
1972/1973 in the/Swedish comprehensive schodl 'system. 
(Source: SOU 1974:53, p. 1380 ' . ^ 

Y . ' . ^ 

The 1970 Committee (SIA) , Which we shall discuss below more 
in detail, notes that durin^^Jie single year. of 1972 approxi- 
mately 40 per cent pf alL students in the comprehensive 
school hdd some contact with remedial teachingf in one form 
or anothfer. - ? r 

« • 
In summary, the most importan£^f actors we have discussed are: 

1. Although the. goals of the school were radically * altered^', 
no such corresponding change -occur ed in the curriculum 
aontent/ • . ' <» 

2. The organibational frames became increa^ifigj-y^ stronger • 



3. The ^first reform required very large schools; in order td- 
be able -to offer all the -possible courses of study,, . 

4. The Changes in the labor, market led "to increasing urbani- 
zation* ' * * " . 

-5^ The public sector, in society increased rapidly, requiring 
neV/* types of qualifications, * ^ ^ 
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6. Th[e entire school system is centralized and all schools 
were, treated the same, irrespective of their social and 
pedagogical, problems. ' - i 

7. Control over the development of tiha educational system 
gradually passed from the, political body'' to administra- 
tors and educational expjerts. 

• ^ I, 

Another consequence of this complex web of changes ^Jwas that 
discipline proiDl^s increased* The changes in the strij^cture ^ / 
of thd labor market towards unskilled «and service work also 
gave a new dimension to school problems. 

In the general debate on education in Parliament in 1970, 
two themes were in focus. Firstly -th^ evaluation of the 
school system. The main issue was whether the National 
Board of Education should' be responsible for both curriculum 
development and evaluation. 

The other theme concerned the a<:ute problems in the schools, o 
especially the discipline problems and the working situation, 
parliament- decided to ask i:he Ministry of Education to in- ' ^ 
stitute a Parliamentary Committee to . investigate these problems. 

The £econd_generation of^schgpl re;forms. ' ' ' 

This > 970 Opmmittee (SIA) ,i^ thus the starting, pbint for 

wh^t we, shall call j:he second"^nera:tlo?i of school reforms 

•V' - * ^ ^ 

in Sweden . / : ' . i 

In the Committee -directives*, the*Minister stated; 

"During the last, year's 'the public school system has ' -\ , 
been built up ^ quantitatively as well as^' qualitatively : 
jrhe aim has been, to give jxll youth education without 
the. interference of economic^ sjpcial or geographical 
conditions. 'We are njow facing a new phase ii^^' the de- 
' velopment^of education. . .This development opens up . . 
new opportunities, for taking into consideration the 
special characteristics df eacK student. The reforms^ however, 
have 'also led .to a need for change in the internal workings 
of the- school: ' Research in education haSj during recent 
years, been directed^ towards questions c'ohnected with 
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' ^ individualized inei ivuQtion. If all students are to 
> 1 haV0 an equal education^ a series of 'sped fie measures 
Jj must be taken^ as general reforms can disfa'olur those 

groups that far 'Varig^M^ reasons are not^able to make ^ - ' 
- use of their new opportunities ^ " . ' . . 

V .^Protocol 1970-b5-;27, p. l. Our translatiora. ) 

, The Committee was directed to concentrate upon how to make 
'school more meaningful for .students who had problems; The ' 

content of .the curriculum, however, was not to be dealt 
' with byUhe Commliltee. This last^^jls especially interestin'g 
for, as was earlier, pointed out,ithe National -Board of ,> 
Educartion h^d proposed a ' new curriculum that was accepted 
by Parliament in" 19^9. It w^s important that this nq,w curri- 
culum would be implemented, 'but at the same time it is 
obvious that this decision placed ^reat constraints upon 
the Committee. 'The task of making educatiori meaningful, 
without discussing its content, is a r.ather difficLlt one. 
This, situation provides a concrete illustration of )the. Way 
in vhich, curriculum and organization have been perceived 
in Sweden. The curriqulum has been generally looked upon as 
the concprn of specialists. Equalization effects, for example, 
have not- been, interpreted. in relation to -the content of , ' 
' teaching. -As was discussed earlier, the curricuium repre- 
sents to some extent the interest of special groups in 
society. And as .control over the educational reformp during 
' ^he first cycl'e moved to administrators and experts, we 
, would expect that the influence, of the political system would 
be .constrained in the second reform cycle. Thus, the • 
politicians in the 1^70 Conunittee were constrained , by 
the changes which had^ been introduced by the National Board 
•of Education. As wel^', the Chairman of the. 1970 <joinmittee , 



was the Head of thl^ Board.. 



In 1974 (SOU 1974 :53) the Committee delivered its ^jt:e:^als • 
The main suggestions were: 

l^T^at the. school day should ^^start and^^pnd.. at the same time 

every day. * - - ^ . ^ 
2. That the sdliool should bg-^^tntegrated w^th. leisure ^ctivitid 

arrangM by 'the* c^DWmfinity and would function as leisiir^e 
*. center. after;^efichoQl day.. *' ' 
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3-. That the school day would provide three types of activities: 
a) ordinary school work, b) ' f r^e-choice activities, and 
c) non-compulsory activij-tiesT'Tbus the ?tudent -would 
^ worjc with ordinary school work and ^free-choice activities 

^ (compulsory) duririg'the day, ancj' after school would 
r/ \ participate in freely-chosen activities if he wanted to, 
^^^'h^./"^ Thus the school would t^ke on more responsibility fot the 
children ta.help working parents, etc, 
4. That the' transition between stages in the school system ^ 
should be smoother. - ^ - 

3. That a special educatiour^ be provided tor prihcipals and, 
that all teachers have inservice training in remedial 
teaching. ... ' .- * - 

6 A That personal resources could be used mote freely at<j the 
. school level . ' - \ 

7. That, teaqhing be pl^inned ,and carried out in larger units 
(up to 70-90 students) .'-This 4id not mean that they be " 
, taught .in .these groups, but that the teaqhers should plan 
to use common respur'des. ' ' 

. 8.^ Tha€: laboratory methods, be used more and that the, students- 
should take par\ inore actively in the -planning of teaching. 

9. That each school^w.9uld haye a bo^rd with the^ principal 
\^^'.as chairman, and wd&t^.^representatives from the students, 

- . £)arenVs and teacher?. \ ^ 

10. That continuous %aluation-^f thq schools bis made as 'a 
-;\ -\ bas^s fopc ^the ^,distribufcion of re^o^rcTes. *" . ^ 

\. ' . Th^se proposals triggered off a^ public debate about school 
problems jwhich was more int^n^e than the debates about 
' earlier 'reforms 1 .The response period .was exteiided.-.and parts . 
- of tl>e pr;o,pbsaI were ' cjianged in Parl-iament . T^e main ^^'^ 
"■%rj5ugges,ti6'ns, however y.. rentitined jnore ^^^^^l,^. , % 
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The mbst* SIA 'proposals were^ • 

the tireijds 'to^l(^«fa§cS€^'trali and the^^^attempts to 

integrate the '^fe^^/'s^^e into the local community. The^ 
school accepted .gr^^^^mifesponsibil^.ty for>tsocial^ care, and 
methods in the sdhopl^',*.^p^h^^ influence of^the pre-school 

was also apparenfe^^^Jn'^^l^e "di-aloguerpedagogics" , 

The Swedish scl^ooP ^ydtem is state-f inanped, biit resources* 
for leisure activilU-e^s ^re supplieci by local communities.' 
A community reform^has been implemented which aims at 
creating communities th4*t are economically independerlt^f The 
integration' between '^school and le^isure activities s\iggested 
3 . in the SIA proposar im^>lies th&'t the financing system between 

the state .and the coimKunities shpuld be changed. ^In 1972 
•a -new Coirtmittee^c.ha'ired by the H^ad of the National Board ' 
of Education begai^Tto investigatie this relationship. 

The resillts of the SIA. proposal affected the. secondary level 
as well as the universities.' In 1976, a new Committee for 
the secondary school system wa$ established, headed by the " 
' . I Vice-President bf iNatiCnal Board of Education and later ' 

taken over by a Professor of Education (Urbari^ DahllSfT, 
the Dahll5f .High School .Coinmittee. 

The adjustment cycle ./ >^ * • . 

The rjeform cycle described here fepuld not possibly cover 
all possibilities .ih a rapidly changing society. It had*"to 
bfe .supplemented vlfth shorter reform cycles operating within 
. * ' 1;he framework' of the 'genei?al reforms.^ We ^ shall ^ term these 

b, ^ cycles "adjustment cycles". Wheh'the decision on the com- 

prehensive' scllool 3ystem and the high school reform was 
- v. 'taken it also included the rjSspohsibility for the National 

"i t- 1 , Board of Educationi» " ' \. • ' ^ ^ 

. The instructions to the- National Board of Education (NgE) state*: 

- ; "It shall ae^ thdt eduaaiiorij as far as content and methods 

O ' I ^ aonaern^dj continuously -Ls renewed^ developed and\' 
FRlr"' . improved^ keeping^, paces with tUfe findings of . research and 
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with the develophents within official, CLnd private 
administX*ation^ in the ^eoonomia li-fehf the country 
and the labour market^ as well as \i.n other areas ^of 
society * " ' * 

(His Royal Majesty's Instructions to the Natiolial Boar<i 
^of ^IducatignA SFS 1965:737 § 3 7 / Our translation.) 

This meant that the NBE had not only to implement the 
reforms, but also^ to evaluate them and, then siJkggest new 
change^ and 'guidelines to ^Parliament, . 

After the curriculum reWrm of .1969, earlier mentioned, 
,the next phase in the adjustment cycle began. ^Ijfithin the ' 
N3E^ a new -group was cireated to' work out the guidelines* 
'for a new curriculum and new models for evaluation (i4UT) • 
Th^, first directives to the MUT. groups stressed that the • 
.goals, for sub-sections of the curriculum should be stated 
precisely, as possible/ Thus, this group was influenced 
by educational - technology and trends within .curriculum 
planning emanating from the USA, The planners' commitment 
to individualization came to -be linked to ^various types 
of teaching materials. As the great curriculum refl)rms 
in the USA pame just at the end of the planning of the 
1962 comprehensive school reform,^ the influence of this 
curriculum movement was not apparent in Sweden until the 
NBE adjustpiient reforms of 1970. "iJew math" was introduced, 
linked to* a special system-for individualization, and 
there- was a trend tov/ards a more integrated type of' 
curricula containing "block subjects", ^uch as natural 
.science and social science, for example. 



The MUT group wanted to constrijict a competency-based 
curriculum, in which the goal should be the middle-mark ' 
TS in a 5-point scale). But when this systein came under 
fire, the direction pf work in the new curriculum gave 
way to two new ones^' One group favored havirfg basic courses 
at the core of the curriculum, while the other .favored a 
"dialogue-pedagpgy" approach. This .represents-*aTi attempt to 
"put the student *back in the cuririculum'^ and. is, manifested 
not so mucffi. in^ strategies 'as in particular attitudes taken 
towards the. chidd. . ' oo 1^ 
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The development of- the Swedish school reforms has been 
described in terms of two types of cycles: the reform 
cycle and the adjustment cycle. The fi4:st generation of 
reforms aimed at an integrated, comprehensive o*rganization 
of < the school system on all levels. This was the Basis - 
for the second generation of reforms, wl^ch aimed at ^. 
integrating the school into the community and" adjusting 
resources to local demands, thereby partly decentralizing 
the school system. '-In 1978 the NBE again suggested ci new 
curriculum for the comprehensive school. We will return 
to that proposal. 

V 

0 

The consequence of the reforms has been that their primary 
ideological, motive has-been built mainly into the outer 
organization of the school system and the overall goals 
feut has not been consequently absorbed in the detailed 
syllabus. 

As the implementation and' the evaluation were to be carried 
out by the same group, the control- over the who-JLe system 
had moved ov"§r to administrators and' specialists. 

It is interesting to note^in this context how well ar- 
ticulated this view oil^the responsibilitV for curriculxim 
construction^ already existed during- the planning of the 
first reform cycle. Wh^en th^ 1957 Preparatory Committee 
published the results of the work of the curriculum, group 
(cf. ^Iso Kallo§& Lundgren, 1976, 1977)' it stated in ^ 
the preface: " ' 

"Jt can be legitimate to qsk the question whether 
a Gommittee composed aaoording to the prinaiplea which 
hai^e been used should dei)pte such an intense interest 
to questions pertaining to the 'curriculum guide as 
the Committee actually has done. The'^ detailed treatment 
of these issues presented here is foremost to he con-- 
sidered as a task for specialists.. Apart from what 
the directives irppose upon the Committee concerning 
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the syllabusj the propcsaZs for the curriculum which 
are pre^sented here aim at illustrating ^the meaning 
of the declarations of principle and the proposals 
of the fiommitte& and an evaluation of those^ as well 
as to facilitate the wprk for central^] regional^ and 
Jlocal authorities and publishing companies ^ - teaching 
aid companies and others that each in their own- way 
have re,sponsibility and interest to realize the 
decisions which will be the consequen'c-e^ of the pro- 
posals of the School Committee. The presentation of 
comparatively complete curriculum proposals already^ 
in connection with^ the main proposal of^ the" Committee^ 
• should furthermore make it easier for teacher and 
principals - wko-^abpve all will be responsible for 
the realization of the decisions about the intended 
content -'to gain a thorough knowledge at an early 
"^stage of the intended content of the comprehensive 
school and the continuation school". • . 

(SOU, ,-1961:31, p. '5. Our translation.) 



As ^as pointed out, the cQmprel>ensive reforms have had 
no dramatic equalizing effects in terms of social back- 
ground-, aj. though it is true that the opportun/ties for 
further educatibri for wdrking class pupils have increased, 
this can be' interpreted by^the notion that the schoot is 
working in accordance with conditions created by the 
ruling cl^ss. The school system is a^part of an Ideold- 
gical state apparatus, which means that it will reproduce 
the ideolpgy o^ the ruling j^la^s. ,But as Poulahtzas 
;(1975) points out, the school daes not Jircduce the ideology: 

"In referring to ideological ^zpparatus-eSj we must 
recognize -phat these app^iratuses neither cretite the 
vdevlogy^ ^nhr are^ theuj eveh the , sole or primary 

- factors in ,<Pepr6duci^ relations of ideological dami- ^ 
nation or subordination./ Ideological apparnh^tses ^only 
.serve to fashion 'jind' inculcate (materialize}/ the 
'^dominant ideolpgy. Thus Max Weber was wi^ng in 
claiming'" that'^the Citurch creates and pe^^tuates re^ 

- l^^gionji^ rather ^'^ is ^religion 'which creates ^Mnd -f^er-' 
pe^tuates *the Church. '\ 

•'^oulantzas, 1975, p. 31.) . ■ , • 
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We can claim that the frames and the curriculum themselves 

- do not prc^duce the ideology !that governs the teaching 

4)roces^, l^ut 'rat-her it is the ideolog;^ which produces a ^ 
specific s6hool sysj: em, ^frames* and .curriculum that 

" will reflect this ideology* The ideology in its turn is 
a .Reflection of historical and ma'terial conditions. ii 

-The point. he|^ is that we can indicate /fairly eie'arly how ^ 
;7^conomic, political and social changes in society are re- 
.flected*iri the organization of »the school system an^ \ 
curriculum, ^ and howV:he frames ^^nd goal systems governiag 
.e^Jucation form conditions for^teaohin^ that correspond 
, ."^tq/these^societa^ changes so that the' schooll fulfils its 
-external functions . • * ' - • ;^ , 

/ ' ' , * ■ ^ . V ^ / * * 

iQ/attiei:' worxii^, the a;U:6rnations in thft^- ec9nomi^^ and 
^ SQciaX structure haveS^d t6 a demand for diff.erent tapes' 
^ oj-^a.lif(ications*^^iS ^change. ^ demart^l i^s been.ma\Ce 
nbt. q^ljT/py , political groups Representing, Various -social 
strata in society* But more^ and more by a ^group oj adminis- 
trators • Th4 'qualifications now desired were iftore indivi- . 
dualistic Tn^emphasis, stressing the need* for, cooperativex 
creative- individua;Ls . This development ha^^, then, been 
linkea to- values concerning equality.' Hence, ^while the 
curriculum reforms have been carried out /supposedly in ^ 
accordance with .other fairly radical reforms, the (Retailed 
planning of the ^curricula ha^^^t the same time, been left 
* to subject specialists so that 'the changes in the, cj^urriculinn 
have not been in complete adcordance with the overall 
organizationSl changes. 4- ^ ' ' ♦ 

As the eva^atiOn;of the^school system is also the re- ' J- 
sponsLbility of those 'who control the educational system 
and its .ideology.it is unlikely that any radical changes 
can occur. , • 7^ 

The teaching process is controlled to a large ''l^xtent by 
the centralized system. Although the syllabus only gives 
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diirections, no other alternatives exist. The textbooks 
steer the process i In the comprehensive schopl the first 
stage (grade§ 1-3) is governed by the requirements of- the 
second stage (grades 4-6), and this stagfe is governed • 
l)y- the requirements of gradfes 7-9. The ^ comprehensive school 
is governed by the high school system and the high school 
system t>y the educational system at *the^ tertiary level . 
At the school level there are few degrees of freedom 
■for local adjustment and pontrol^ .The whole system is • / 
strongly framed and classified by textbooks, controlled 
bjr central tests, and differentiated by the grading 
system^. At the same time, the whole system has always 
been seen as an open one, and the ideology shared by ^ 
t^achefrs, parents and students is that the system provides 
fairly equal opportunities to all. » 

Finally, to sumitta^izi^the description of how the educa- 
tional .system in^ Swedea changed, I will point out the 
following: ' * 

r 

1. The first generation , of school reforms was formulated 
in a political -cpntext. The context for formulation 

, was rather broad and gave space for advanced ideas on s 
*• education and the scope of schooling. The economic/, 
"development gave -a basis for an expansion of the 
^school system. ' 

2. The context of realization for the /first generation 
of/School reforms was a context ii]- which the. expansion 
of the school* system dominated. This expansion legi-r 
-timated a centralized administration, and of course in-: 
areased the number of teachers 'and -Tthereby the* power 
of teacher unions. purin§ this .expansion the various 

. interest groups concerned with schoo!Ling. were organized 
and given power. *' ^ • • * 
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3. Thus during the realization of the first generatioli 

of school reforms the power ^over the planning was moved 
from a political context to an administrative context 
and more and more exposed to cooperative influences, 

4. The context for formulation of the second generation of 
. school reforms was then^ both more restricted and more 

' complicated than the context for formulation of the first 
generation ^of school reforms •-'As'ci consequence the ad- 
ministrative bodies identified themselves more and 
mojre with planning tasks and the implementation of the 
second generation of school* reforms was moved over 
•to local administrative bodies and to the local school 
system. Thus the shifting from a centralized" school^ ^ 
system to a decentralized one can be seen as charfges 
responsibility-^ where central politically formulated 
programs have been implemented by the central adminis- 
tration/ which then has been given the power to for- 
mulate new programs that have caused thfe shift over 
. to local implementation and local jJolitical formulation 
of educational programs.^ 



Central political bodies- 
(Government / Pari iaunent ) 

Central administrative*'^ 
bodies (NBE) 

Local political bodies 
(School boards) 



Context: of Context of • 

formulation* "realization 



Local ^^nd regional 
administrative bodies 



Fig. 3.^ Schematic figure over relations between political', 
^ administrative structures and the^ two generations 

of school' reforms^ ' f\ * ^ 
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What afre the newest and most exciting ideas concerning 
* curriculum that have emerged in Sweden during .the 
last decade? ' . 

This has been a long answer to the guest ion given to, me^ 
but it has been a necessary way to go^ in order to iden- 
tify the meaning and the consequenceVof , what can be iden- 
tified as. an educational innovation. 

As was indicated earliet/ the Central administrative 
body - The National Board of Education - has cort^ to be 
the. body Wthin which new programs' for the school were 
[ formulated and where innovations were ' filtered^" accepted 
or rejected and where the xesults^^of research and de- 



velopment-«,were used. With^^n what I have called the 

•adjustment cycle the National Board of Education was ^ | 
obliged^ to make proposals on^currcicul\im refbrms. During 
the seventies^ as noted before^ ±he planning 6f the 
curriculum for th'e eighties v^s fir st^^ founded in an idea 
that the currlcultim partly could be defiped in behavioral 

0:ermS' and competency based; As idea dc>uld not 'be 

realized^ the whole conceptualization of th^e new curriculum 
changed. I And a curriculvim directed towaifds '-the personal 
and social goals was formed around a conceptua^li^ation ' > 
of the p^agogical^ methods' as' a subject{\,r subject 
relationship. The criticSismsi^ thfe rational - behavioral 
curriculum was also interpreted in such a way that the 
forming af the new curricultim should be done In collabora- 
tion with groups' that had interests in the n^w curricultim. j 
A series of reference groupa was constituted, in which 

'representatives from the, politieal parti^/ 'labour unions^ 
etc^. / participated. In doitig that/ thfe. v7hole process of 
formulation became av* field of struggle in which tKe sorutibn 

•of each skirmish was to make the text" abstract/ so- each part 
'could claim the right of interpretation. The proposal thafe ' 
was delivered to the government was then extremely abstract/ 
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filled^ with value terms but^hard to interpret .concretely 
in the" context of realization. This opened a space for " 
a new £)Olitical influence on the curriculum. The government, 
at that time a. liberal minority government^ appointed a ^ 
new curriculum group of three persons with the task of 
formulating a new proposal for the Parliament.^ In breaking 
the power structure established over the process of 
ciirrictilum planning space was given for a rather different 
curriculum. Sp^e does not exist here for' a detailed 
description of what this curriculum contained. I will ju^t 
. point out what I see as the most important features in 
this context. . 

1. The link between the comprehensive school system and 
the Thigh school system w^s broJcen, .i.e., that no line 
or course taken in the comprehensive school will give 

* advantag.es for continuing education. 

2i The .central^.curr4.culum will give the frame for the work 
but 'in eacli schobl a local program will be formulated. 

3. This local program will be ^he base for^how resources . 
_ . are allocated and should then be- continuously eyaluated 

' and followed up and revised. 

4. ,The earlier curricula were constructed around curridulum 

• units.- In'^the nfw one 'there is a shift from curriculum 
units to central concepts. This"^ means that for e^ch' 
subject the centra.1 ,c6ncfe^s to be mastered must be 
def ijied and the teaching should be centered around 

.(these concepts. , * ^ 

I will take this'La^t point as an. example of an exciting / 
idea that has emerged. By tradition the cu):riculum has 
been built around the gingle- school^ Sub j^cts and within 
the school subjects the curriculum' units constitute the 
skeleton. The consequence of this^ way of designing a 
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currix:ulum is that for each revision the curriculum has 
been more and more overloaded. New demands on the> content 
have led to new units but still the old one has remained. 
The priority problem has then been more and more complicated, 
resulting in a situation in which the textbooks take over 
the role of 'the curriculum. ' • . ^ 

^ o 

The main idea of central concepts is that' these on the 
one hand point out what are important political decisions 
to take concerning the content of the curriculvim and on » 
the other hand they. will give the prtaritifes for the 
teaching process. Thus the teaching of .thp concept of 
imperialism - to take one example - can be'^Sone by various 
types of content. The importar^ thing Is that the student 
learns what imperialism .is. Now a concept of that type - 
is given in qufrte a different siAation. In which it is 
difficult for the student to identify what is the important 
.part of the knowledge to be learned. Behind this idea is 
also the notion: that this will opeii up new ways of colla- 
boration in th.e school and give reasons for interdisci- 
plinary work. 



The central concepts have then a^ser^s of p,edagogic^*-*^ 
consequences. In this new curriculum' the geatl^l" concepts 
in the curriculum are strijpturi]jg--atKer ^^^hangofe. 



Mor^e of thematic /work will be carried out and the teaching 
will shif^l^nore over to project work. The planning of the 
teaching^as well'ets the follow up will be. organized in 
teacher teams that are responsible for a^ bigger group than 
the cl^s .and that can dispose certain resources and also 
will be given* aid for experimental, work. .The locaL,currl-^ , 
culiam programs are then the natiiral frame of ref.erence for 
the teacher teams. Around these pedagogical tasks the 
in-service training wil^ be built up. As a consequence of 
the new curriculum the in-service .training program^ change 
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completely. The local school board will have mcpre power 
than before and will decide on the local allocation of 
resources and the evaluatiioa of the use of respuxTces.' 

I am Slurry that I her^ only can sketch the outlines of 
this curriculum change. My point is not, however, to 
describe in detail but to^^ give the outlines. What I hSVe 
tried to do is to show how a space for ' innovation was 
created and what this led, to. This hew^^urriculum coulcj 

, be, looked upon as an -innovation of the ^same 'importance 
as the comprehensive school reform once\ was • ' But as the 
comprehensive school ' reform was^an innovation created by 
a specific economic, political, social and cultural 

^hange and possible to formulate in a specific conjees 
this new curriculum can be de'sq^ribed in thgu-«^e^way • 
is not crgated in jjiejfnin^^ _per sons ; it 




fs a way of thinking that^,-th6''^anges. in schooling ajid the 
overWhelming^^chaiigeg^n the society have made possible, ' 
And it^JLe-^specific change in the planning of the schools 
-afid the composition .of ' power over the school system that ' 
opened up a new context for formulation within which this, 
type of thinking was possible; 

This new curriculum is going ito be implemented from the 
first of xluly, 1982. This means that, the innovations here 
described are formulations of . school programs. They do 
not exist. At the moment thisS^ajre to be implemented some- 
thing else will be done. Not that teachers. cannot under- 
stand written texts and intentions, but the implementation 
will be done in a context of realization, in which the 
innovation has to bfe fitted to an ongoing practice and' in 
which it has to^e legitimated in new ways a^d above all 
in which it will Be exposed for. new struggles in the local 
community. What this will result in can to j some extent be 
predicted, hut irl, other • senses is completeiLy unknown. 
Within our .research group at the Stockholm^ Institute of 
Education we are preparing a Itudy' in three communities. 



where we will folloy/ the implementation of the new 
curriGuli^, This study will be an analysis of '.how the 
program was formed in'^the context of formulation and how 
it is formed in the context of realization. Using the 
paradigm for /evaluation in which evaluation is seen as the 
comparispn^of objectives with results^ tljis study could 
b^^een as a more theoretically oriented evaluation in* 
which the context; of formulation is analyzed and .compared 
with a-nalyses^of the context of formulation. Hopefully^ 
then^ tlvi-s study will furnish us with more'^elaborated 
knowledge of what constitutes schooling in the^society 
and where the limits of educational reforms lie. 



In saying that/ I have^ answered the second question oh ,hOw 
pedagogical innovations influence practice. In seeing 

context of formulation and what regulates the 'context^ 

of realization the answer is that an educational Innovatio 



when formulated never will *be ther same when implemented. 
Of course innovations change practicV if the innovation 
changes any of the objective frames given fo'r the practice 
i.e., resources', text material / etc., but how the SaSic 
ideas of. an innovation are transformed/ use^ and justified 
in practice ^can never be answered without a study of what 
forms the innoyation and what forms the aotiral^t^practice. 
So, I.Will return to the AEfiA^meeting in 1985 and hope- 
fully ^be abl^ to explain how at lea^t J)arts of, the new 
curriculum and the various innovations in it have in- 
fluenced the practice of schooling. 

This cStWsS's me to the last question on w^iat lessons 
curriculum theorists can learn from studying practice. 
My 'point is that the study of practibe is the core : 
curriculum for , theprists . I can see^ ho other way of . *• 
gaining knowledge. But I have also tried to jjoint out 
that practice has to be understood in at least two senses. 
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One is the practice of formulation: .Where do we 'formulate 
' ideas? And what are the origins of ideas or innovations? 
What do thiese innovations represent in the codification 
of what education is and ought to be? Or in other wo'rds^ | 
what constitutes the context of formulation? The second 
,is the practice af education or the Context of realization 
of c^arricula. What are* the power relations that justify 
one practice and not the' other ?^ What are the^ objective 
constraints-, for a teaching process - the frame factors? 
How do traditions Nform the 'perdeption of what is a * 
legitimate -practice? In identifying these questions .and 
in answering We can generate ^ knowledge that must be 
the base for* curricuium theor^, Schwab Ijas announced 
that curriculum theory, ii dead. It may be \rue but that 
depends oxx how currictilum theory is defined. Now to- 
close the circle and return to the introductory notes on 
•progressivism. Curriculum theory buil^t on the^ progressive 
notion that curricula can bq, planned by a rational process 
seenis to h^ve- little life. 6ut curriculupi theory as 
explanation of how curricula are formulated* and real^M'ed 
.is not dead;., it is born anew. ^ * • * ^ 

I hope the idealistic normative curr;Lculum theories are 
replaced in the future by the.^, scientific .study of how 
curricula are formulated and realized and ^tiiat »such 
scientific work will increase^tjie basis for knowledge Jiot; 
tO/ be usedras a technology but ai^'a deep structure for\ ' 
tjii'nking. It is in the span, between schooling and education 
in the span, between the objective constraints for schooling 
in 'the society and the Utopias of education that pedagogy 
as sciience and curriculum theory can have a cultural- 
iitipact . . ^ * • 
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